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against the verbal evidence tendered in court, because
they know that both sides have trained witnesses ; they
judge according to probability. Judges have declared
that they did not believe a case had come before them,
in which the natives of India were concerned, which was
not supported by perjury. Barristers, seeing the way
in which the evidence is dovetailed, to make the story
of their client appear true, have sometimes to throw dis-
credit on their own witnesses, lest the art of their solicitors
in training the witnesses should be too apparent The
litigant goes into court expecting the judge to discount
the charges made. He therefore makes them sufficiently
large to allow, when the discount is taken off, to secure
all he ought to get; whilst the defendant, not content
with simply disproving the charges, has witnesses to
prove a great deal more than the truth. It is a notorious
fact that there are many in the neighbourhood of the
law courts ready to give evidence on any subject, and
on either side, for a mere trifle. The task of hearing
false evidence in the courts, and of judging which side
is the more likely to be in the right, must be a painful
and irksome task. Added to this is the belief that
judges are open to bribery. Men who have access to
a magistrate or judge will not scruple to take money
privately from litigants who are foolish enough to believe
that they are aiding their cause by this waste of money.
As illustrations of what has been said, the following
may be given. "A shopkeeper complained in court
that, as he was walking across the street, one of his
neighbours knocked him down with a cudgel, and, as
he lay insensible, robbed him of thirteen rupees. He
produced seven witnesses who confirmed substantially
the whole statement. It eventually turned out that the
prisoner struck the prosecutor on the back with a slight